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relieved them from their perilous position. From this time
Sirsi, the capital town of the Balaghat, was furnished with a
small detachment of troops and shortly afterwards one of the
Sub-Collectors built a house there and made it his permanent
headquarters.

It would be difficult,, perhaps, to select any portion of territory
which should illustrate more distinctly the effect of one English
official resident among the native population of India than the
Balaghat of Canara. Secluded from the rest of the district by
its peculiar position the Balaghat became the almost independent
charge of the Sub-Collector to whom the people, grateful for his
presence, paid willing obedience, while he, cognizant of all their
wants, was able to lay them before the Government with influence
and success. One of the first measures required was the suppres-
sion of robberies, committed by the large bands of Pindaries from,
the Mahratta country, which gave great insecurity to trade. This
was effected by raising a body of 80 Military Police who patrolled
the chief lines of commerce, and by obtaining permission for the
merchants to pay their money into the Treasury of Bellary and
other districts and travel with bills instead of cash. The effect of
these measures was great and immediate, "but a measure as
urgently required was the construction of roads.

By this time the Cotton trade of the Southern Mahratta conn*
try had risen to importance and thousands of bullocks yearly
forced their way through the jungle down the steep Ghat
of Neelcond to the inconvenient port of Compta, leaving
a considerable portion of their burden on the bushes and
bearing the rest in a damaged state to its destination. As
early "as 1835 sanction was obtained for a small outlay to
improve the Ghat and road between Compta and Lusi and a
large increase of trade was the immediate result. This was an
important step but it was not till a late date that the construc-
tion of a pass calculated for wheeled carriage was thought an
attainable object. But after the successful construction of the
Sampajee Ghat the practicability of such a work at a
moderate cost was put beyond question, and all that was required
was to prove to our rulers that such a work would repay its cost,
and to obtain their sanction for the outlay. The difficulty of
this task will hardly appear credible to those whose knowledge of
Indian Government is of recent date. But the object was obtained
by the persevering efforts of one of the Sub-Collectors, who had
held sway over and become attached to this territory. But it
was only by providing himself with complete plans and estimates
of the work, together with statistics of the trade, and armed
with these proceeding to England, and personally boring the